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EDITORIAL 


PSYCHOANALYSIS IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 

Attempts have been made to popularize the science of 
psychoanalysis, but with little success. It is not a subject 
from which the amateur may seek to derive practical re¬ 
sults. It is considered by some to have little application to 
normal human behavior, but to have as its great field of use¬ 
fulness the study and correction of perverted dispositions, 
problem types of children, criminals, and other abnormal 
cases. 

Psychoanalysis as a science was founded by Sigmund 
Freud, a Viennese nerve specialist, who, in his professional 
duties, was brought into contact with a very large number 
of children and adults of the criminal and erratic types. 
From a study of these he sought to find the principles un¬ 
derlying normal human development. Originally Freud 
employed the principles of his science in the study and 
correction of mental and nervous disorders. Later he at¬ 
tempted to show that they could be applied to the study of 
all human behavior. 

Psychoanalysis is a science whose field lies within that 
of the science of psychology. Whether its field will dim¬ 
inish or extend is a matter for the future to tell. The as¬ 
sertion is made by Macdougall that “Freud has done more 
for the advancement of psychology than any student since 
Aristotle.” 

Poets and others have fondly pictured child-life as the 
happiest period in human existence, and the innocence of 
children has been a favorite theme of the romancers. Fol¬ 
lowers of Freud will scarcely agree with this, and will be 
inclined to regard the “Barefoot Boy” kind of blessedness 
as largely a myth. Rather we may look for the greatest 
happiness in human life in the maturer years when success 
has been attained and the grosser tendencies of child-life 
have become sublimated. It is probable that the educators 
of the future will place greater importance on the value of 
motivating life, idealizing its activities, and stressing the 
religious and social conventions, while avoiding rebuffs and 
represson in child-training. 
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ARITHMETIC 

M. E. Lazerte, Ph.D. 


GRADE I 

MAY OUTLINE 

(a) Language Training. 

(b) Combinations and Separations as detailed below. 

Unit 9. 

(c) Recognition and making of Symbols to 100. 

(d) Oral Problems. 

(e) Laboratory Exercises in Fractions. 

Language Training 

The arithmetic of Grade I introduces the pupil to the 
number system, and attempts to make him familiar with the 
quantitative relationships of his environment that may be 
expressed by using the numbers 0 to 10. It is apparent 
that this selection of subject matter is very restricted. Very 
few of the quantitative relationships can be expressed by 
using only the numbers 0 to 10. The ninety or one hundred 
or more facts that are memorized by Grade I children are in 
themselves very useful, partly because they will be used 
later, and mainly because they form the framework to 
which other later facts are related. If we did not have a 
number system this would not be true. A system of numbers 
is quite different from a sequence of numbers. 

If the child’s number experience in Grade I is restricted 
to the memorization of the ninety of more facts, he may be 
expected to use them correctly later whenever they appear 
in their familiar setting. Something more than this is need¬ 
ed. If these basic facts are to be used in interpreting other 
facts, the language in which the relationships are expressed 
must be flexible and meaningful. We must ensure that the 
ideas of subtraction and addition are presented in various 
ways. Subtract, decrease, take away, from — take, take 
— from —, less than, — from —, all express one common 
notion. Grade I training should include mastery of all 
these language forms. Another set of language forms re¬ 
late to addition. In comparing weights, lengths, heights, 
money values, colors, etc., we need the same general vocab¬ 
ulary that will be used in higher grades. 

Without doubt, the best method of determining the lan¬ 
guage work needed in arithmetic, is to watch carefully the 
deficiencies in the oral language of the class as they con¬ 
verse about varied number situations. Note the word “var¬ 
ied.” If the language work is carried along in routine fash¬ 
ion the need for varied language forms will never arise. 
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Combinations and Separations 

The number facts not taught to date are included in 
Unit 9 of the Primary Number Booklet. These facts are: 


9 

9 

9 

9 


—4 

—5 

—7 

—8 


8 

8 

8 

8 7 

7 7 

—4 

—5 

—6 

—7 —4 

—5 —6 

6 

6 

5 



—4 

—5 

—4 




The writer hesitates to prescribe any one method of 
presenting these facts or any one selected fact. Method is 
determined by the preferences of both teacher and pupils. 
To teach 7-5 one may use money. An interesting lesson 
might centre around the use of 7 pennies and a five-cent 
piece. Tto teach 8-6 the number chart may be preferred. 

Cunting by 2’s is suggested, as is also the drawing of 
straight lines divided into inches and then into two-inch 
lengths. For 9 - 4 or 9 - 5 the bead frame may be preferred. 
Beginning with the nine beads, the 9-4 and 9-5 facts 
stand out in relief. 

One method of presentation will appeal to one pupil, 
another method may be preferred by others. Make certain 
that each number facts is understood by every pupil and 
then give repeated drill. 

Symbols to 100 

Drill first on writing or reading 60, 70, 80, 90, 100. After 
the 61, 62, 71, 72, etc., have been introduced, use the blank 
number chart and ask the pupils to write in the symbols. 

Problems 

The problem-solving exercises discussed throughout the 
year will be applied now to problems involving the separa¬ 
tions taught during the month. 

Laboratory Exercises in Fractions 

There are pupils who need less experimental work than 
do others. It is not necessarily true that the child who 
learns readily that one-half of eight is four will not profit 
by the laboratory exercises. Rich concepts may be built 
up through varied experience. Although the course of 
studies asks only that pupils be able to name V 2 °f 4, 6, 8 
and 10, it does not state that other ideas are to be devel¬ 
oped. 

The notion of one-half must be applied to both contin¬ 
uous and discrete quantity. If the pupils have mastered 
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the fundamental notion, they should in most cases be able 
to find one-half of a given line that is five, three, seven, or 
nine inches in length. There is considerable training here: 
(a) cutting strings equal in length to given lines, (b) using 
a rule to measure a string length, (c) reading a scale in 
inches and half inches. 

When the pupils have learned what V 2 of 4, or 6, or 
8 or 10 means, they should have a method of work that they 
may want to use in finding of 12, or 14, etc., even though 
the syllabus does not ask that the experimental findings be 
memorized. 

Given a square, how may it be divided into halves? 
What a variety of language, of thinking, and of interest 
may centre around this little problem. How many solutions 
are there? Is there a possibility for the child’s individuality 
to find expression here? 

Grade I arithmetic includes a prescribed amount of 
memory work. The major lines of growth are not classified 
in terms of memory items. 
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SILENT READING 

D. J. Dickie, Ph.D. 


TYPES OF STUDY READING FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 

The Six Ways of Studying 

There are six kinds of study reading which all students 
and most other people use. They read to: 

1. Grasp the general significance of the reading matter 
so as to be able to answer general questions upon it. 

2. Collect facts to use in reporting upon a topic. 

3. Follow precise directions. 

4. Put facts together to draw conclusions, to predict out¬ 
comes, to solve problems. 

5. Select the essential ideas of the piece and make an 
outline of it by listing them. 

6. Distinguish between the principal and the subordinate 
ideas in a piece and make a summary by listing the 
principal ideas as main heads, and the subordinate ones 
as sub-heads. 

One Type to be Taught in Each Grade 

As teachers now agree that training in one kind of men¬ 
tal activity does not carry over into other mental activities, 
it is important that pupils should have specific instruction 
and practice in studying in each of these different ways. 
As listed above, these different types of study are arranged 
in the general order of their difficulty. If reading to grasp 
the general significance of the matter and to answer ques¬ 
tions upon it be assigned to Grade III, the teacher has one 
partciular type of study to teach during each of the re¬ 
maining public school years. In each of the grades the 
teacher should, of course, not only teach the new type of 
study assigned to that grade, but she should give plenty of 
practice in using each of types already taught. 

Grade IV. Drill in grasping general significance and an¬ 
swering general questions. —For the first few months of the 
fourth year the teacher will be well advised to give her class 
review training in reading to grasp general significance and 
to answer general questions. The story material with which 
the pupils have been practicing this kind of study may be 
used for a time, but should soon be changed for informa¬ 
tional material. 

This is the type of study which people give to newspap¬ 
ers, magazine articles, books of general information; it is 
the type most used throughout life by the non-professional 
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person. Children should, therefore, be given continual 
practice in it during their public school years. 

The pupils may also be given exercises of this kind upon 
their free silent reading. The pleasure reading material 
and about a third of the study reading passages in the fourth 
reader are adapted for this purpose. Indeed, by preparing 
suitable questions for the beginning or end of the reading, 
the teacher may use for this kind of training almost any 
passages of prose or verse of suitable difficulty. Single 
paragraphs or short passages cut from old readers, or news¬ 
papers, or magazines, or worn out library books, and mount¬ 
ed upon cardboard, can be used again and again. The 
teacher should print the questions neatly upon the card¬ 
board at the head of the passage. It is an excellent exer¬ 
cise for senior boys and girls to prepare material of this 
kind for the junior pupils. 

Collecting facts to us in reporting upon a topic. —Early 
in the fourth year, the pupils should be taught how to collect 
facts in order to report upon topics. This is a second kind 
of study commonly used by non-professional persons. The 
step forward in difficulty is not great. Reading to note and 
remember particular facts must be somewhat more careful 
than reading for general significance. In addition the child 
must be taught to take the facts from several sources and 
put them together in his report. The work of collecting 
the facts may be done in the reading lesson; the task of 
putting them together and making the report, is composi¬ 
tion. 

Material. —About one third of the study reading pas¬ 
sages in the basic fourth reader are adapted for this kind 
of study. Suitable material may also be found in the 
various study readers now published. Paragraphs from 
geography and history texts where these are used in Grade 
IV make good practice. In addition, paragraphs cut, or 
re-written from old readers or worn out books, newspapers 
and magazines, may be posted on tag board, provided with 
test exercises and used as reading matter. 

The following sample paragraph has been re-written 
from Natural Resources, a small paper published monthly 
and distributed without charge by the Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa. This little paper is full of useful ma¬ 
terial of this kind. 

The Silver Fox in Canada 

Problem: Find out how silver fox skins are produced. 

Questions: 

1. What is a silver fox skin like? 

2. What is it used for? 

3., Where used they to be got? 

4. Who first bred tame ones? 
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5. Of what value are they? 

6. Where was fox farming started? 

The silver fox has very beautiful fur. The long black 
hairs have silver tips which gives the fur a silver gleam. 
Ladies like it to wear around their necks. In the old days, 
trappers brought in about 2,500 silver fox pelts each year. 
These skins sold for good prices. Twenty-five years ago 
two Prince Edward Island farmers captured several silver 
foxes alive. They fed them carefully and soon had a num¬ 
ber of silver fox pups. The skins of the tame foxes were 
just as fine as those of the wild ones. They are worth from 
one to five hundred dollars. Other farmers began to breed 
silver foxes, and now there are ranches in many parts of 
Canada. Prince Edward Island has the most. Silver fox 
farming began in Canada, but it is now carried on in many 
other countries as well. 


Breakfast 

Problem: Find out what forms a good breakfast. 

Girls and boys who wish to grow up to be strong men 
and women should eat a hot breakfast every morning. They 
should eat fruit every morning, cooked cereal, bread and 
butter or toast; and they should drink milk or cocoa. Or¬ 
anges, baked apples, and stewed prunes are the best fruits 
to eat for breakfast. Oatmeal is the best cereal for growing 
children; dry cereals are not so good for you. Whole wheat 
or brown bread is better than white bread. Boys and girls 
should never drink tea or coffee. 

Questions: 

1. What kind of breakfast should children eat? 

2. What are the best fruits to eat for breakfast? 

3. What kinds of cereal are not so good? 

4. What is the best kind of bread to eat? 

5. What ought you not to drink? 

6. What did you eat this morning? 

Posting Christmas Parcels 

Problem: Find out how to help the post office people. 

The people in the post office have to work very hard at 
Christmas time. There are so many letters and parcels 
that they must work long hours and grow very tired lifting 
them. Some of the parcels are not well tied up, and others 
are not clearly addressed. These parcels take up the time 
of the post office people, and sometimes they cannot find out 
where to send them. If you wish to help the post office 
people, and send your parcel safely, wrap it in strong brown 
paper and tie it carefully with strong cord. Write the 
address of the person to whom it is going carefully. Write 
your own name and address upon it too, so that if your 
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friend is not at home, the post office can send it back to 
you. Post your Christmas parcels early. 

Complete these sentences: 

1. The post office people work hard at-. 

2. Parcels are often tied up -. 

3. Parcels are often not addressed-. 

4. Such parcels may easily be -. 

5. Wrap your parcel in strong-. 

6. Tie it with strong-. 

7. Write on it two -. 

8. Post it-. 

Grade V—Following Precise Directions 

During the first few weeks of the fifth year, the teacher 
should give her pupils review exercises in reading for gen¬ 
eral significance and to collect facts. The next step is to 
teach them to read in order to follow precise directions. 
They have been reading and obeying general directions and 
instructions ever since they entered school. The directions 
ip the study passages will be more numerous and specific, 
arid the reading required is careful, detailed and accurate. 
At times a second reading is necessary. The exercises 
should test the pupils’ ability to select the pertinent points 
of the direction, to note them accurately, and to remember 
them exactly. 

Paragraphs giving precise directions: 

The Flag Festival 

“When a Japanese boy is born, his father hangs a flag 
on a pole in front of his house. This is to show that he is 
proud that he has a son. The flag is shaped like a fish. 
Each year, the father hangs out the fish flag for his son’s 
birthday.” 

By the side of this paragraph draw the flag pole and put 
upon it as many flags as would a Japanese father who had 
three sons. 


Grade VI 

Reading to Draw Conclusions and Predict Outcomes 

The particular kind of study reading to be stressed in 
Grade VI is reading to draw conclusions, form opinions and 
predict outcomes. This is considerably more difficult than 
the earlier kinds described. It involves reading both to 
grasp general significance and to collect facts; it necessi¬ 
tates simple reasoning. This is the kind of reading which 
a student uses when reading a text book. As most school 
systems require the children to begin to use text books in 
Grades V or VI, it is particularly important that interme- 
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diate grade boys and girls should have instruction and 
practice in doing this kind of reading. 

Material.— Abundant material for this kind of reading 
is to be found in the geography, history, health, composition, 
arithmetic, and nature texts. In preparing to use passages 
from the authorized texts for this kind of reading, the 
teacher should take particular pains with the exercises. 
Each question or exercise should make the pupil think; it 
should force him to put facts together and give an opinion 
or conclusion of his own. It should, on the other hand, re¬ 
quire only answers that can be given by using the facts 
given. Exercises should be stimulating, interesting and 
varied in type. 


SPRING IS HERE AGAIN! 


KETBALL, FOOTBALL, VOLLEY BALL and BASEBALL 
supplies are listed. 

Give the boys and girls the opportunity to work off their 
superlative energy and you will find them more amenable to 
studies and closer concentration. 

Our Basketballs and Footballs are made of Genuine English 
Selected Cowhide, and will give good service. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT is another way of keeping 
boys and girls in exercise. Every boy and girl likes a Swing. 
Teeter or Giant’s Stride. 

See pages 210-211 of our Catalog No. 46 
Write us re any of your school problems and we will cheerfully 
give the best advice we can 


E. N. Moyer Co. Ltd. 

“Everything for the School” 


j TORONTO 


SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG 
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COMPOSITION AND 
LANGUAGE 


GRADE III 


LESSON CL1 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
George Gander and the Ducks 

"I don't want to boast,” began George Gander. 

"Then don’t,” said the ducks, all together. 

'‘But.” he proceeded with dignity, “I’ve just heard the 
farmer say a most excellent thing about me.” 

“Oh,” they answered, and went on fishing for worms. 

“It was,” continued George Gander, “that he simply 
didn't know how he would get you all to bed at night with¬ 
out me to help him.” 

“Oh,” said the ducks again, and stopped fishing to think. 

“We don’t agree with him,” they declared suddenly. 

It was really a pity he had told them this, because 
ducks, though they look so pleasant and beady-eyed, can 
sometimes be rather annoying. That was what these ducks 
intended to be. 

At a special quacking meeting, they agreed to find out 
some way to show 7 George Gander that he was not as clever 
as he thought. 

“After all,” said Geraldine Duck, “he’s not always been 
so good himself. At one time I’ve heard that he used to 
chase the cows.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed the other ducks. 

They quacked for hours, but when George came for 
them at bedtime they had decided what to do. 

One evening soon after the farmer wished to take his 
wife and children to a party. So he and George put the 
ducks to bed earlier than usual—and they went as good 
as gold, waddling from the field to the farm in a long, 
straight line. 

But the last duck squashed itself for a second in the 
door opening, so that the farmer should not close the door. 

“Quack, quack, quack,” they all said softly, and pre¬ 
tended to settle down for sleep. 

The sound of the motor car that carried the farmer and 
his wife and eleven children to their party had not died 
away, however, -when they all sat up, gave three loud quack- 
cheers, and fluttered through the open door. 

“Come back, come back!” implored George Gander. 
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“Not we!” they quacked, waddling out into the field, 
just as though it were breakfast time. 

George Gander felt very much upset. “The farmer left 
me in charge,” he told himself, “so I must go after them.” 

At once he did, and after a great deal of noise the ducks 
came back from the field, and settled down again. But 
that was only part of their game—though he did not know 
it. 

As soon as George himself had closed one eye. there 
they were, flapping their way out again. 

“Dear me,” he thought, “whatever shall I do?” 

Once more he followed the ducks, and talked to them 
very sternly. But they only gave laugh-quacks, and fished 
for worms in the moonlight. 

“Remember,” said Geraldine Duck, “you weren't al¬ 
ways a good bird!” 

“That I know to my sorrow,” answered George, “1 used 
to chase the cows.” 

So they went on fishing, and he went on telling then, 
that they would regret this later. 

“Don’t care,” said the ducks together. 

Then George Gander had a sudden clever idea. “If 
you’ll come home,” he said, “I'll tell you the story of how 
I gave up teasing the cows.” 

“Really?” They stopped fishing at once, and started 
back—for you know, above everything else, ducks love to be 
told a story. 

When they were safely inside, George Gander asked 
the ducks to arrange themselves in front of him, and he 
settled in the gate opening (so that they shouldn't get out 
again.) 

Then he started his story, and the ducks kept saying. 
“Very, very interesting!” 

But by that time the farmer had brought his wife and 
eleven children home from the party, and come to tuck the 
farm yard up in bed. 

“Noble bird!” he exclaimed, when he saw the open door, 
and realized why George Gander was sitting there. 

George gave a sleepy-happy quack, and ended the story 
all to himself. 

Oral discussion: 

What made the gander so proud of himself? 

How could he help to drive the ducks in? 

How did the ducks behave towards him? 

What had the gander done when he was naughty? 

What did the ducks plan to do? 

How did they keep the door of the pen from being shut? 

Where did the farmer go that night? 

Why did he not worry about the ducks? 

What happened as soon as he left? 
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Why was the gander worried? 

What did he do? 

What was the rest of the ducks plan ? 

What did they do when they got outside? 

What was the only way the gander could get them to 
come back? 

How often did he tell the story ? 

What happened as the ducks listened? 

What else did the gander do to see that the ducks did 
not get out ? 

Could you make up the story that the gander told? 

What did the farmer think when he came home? 

Seatwork: 

Make up the story the gander told about teasing the 
cows. Pretend that you are telling the story and start with 
“Once when I used to like nothing better than to tease the 
cows, etc.” 


LESSON CLII 

PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS 

during the month of may mr and mrs white are going to 
Vancouver they are going to visit their daughter mrs smith 
do you know her she used to live in lethbridge when her 
father and mother come to visit her she will take them to 
Stanley park and english bay have you ever seen these places 
they are very pretty 


LESSON CLIII 


PICTURE STUDY 



Arbor Day 


What are all these people doing? 
Why do they want to plant trees? 
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Tell about all the good that trees can do on a farm or 
in a town. 

When is the best time to plant trees? 

How must it be done? 

How far apart do you put them? 

Why would they be nice around a school? 

What do you need to do to protect them from being 
broken down? 

What attention do they need the first season? 

Seatwork: 

Tell about your plans either at home or at school for 
planting trees this spring. Tell why one day is set aside for 
it and why this day is called “Arbor Day.” Tell how you 
intend to take care of the trees after they are planted. 

LESSON CLIV 

CONVERSATION STORY 
A Saturday Hike 

Oral: 

Talk about where you went, with whom, and how far 
you walked. Tell about making a fire and eating your lunch 
in the open. Tell what fun you had and what games you 
played. Tell about building a bonfire in the evening. 

Seatwork: 

Write a story of four or five sentences telling about a 
hike you had and how you enjoyed the day. Tell about 
some special thing that happened, such as finding old Indian 
arrow heads, buffalo bones, or anything else of interest. 

LESSON CLV 

DIFFICULT WORDS 
Pitcher—Picture 

Teach the difference in the meaning of the words and 
also the spelling and pronunciation. 

Put in the correct word. 

Have the pupils read the sentences orally when finished. 

1. Mother has a-of milk on the table. 

2. Jack Frost broke the water -. 

3. There is a-of Santa Claus in my book. 

4. The little -fell from the hook. 

5. The girl in the- is holding a cream -. 

6. Have you ever seen a-of a water ——-. 

7. The-of milk is near my- book. 

8. Draw a —— of the-on the table. 
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LESSON CLVI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
The Ants’ Fire Brigade 

“I must see this to believe it,” said a certain professor 
as he came across a passage in a book indicating that red 
ants are amazingly capable firemen. The professor knew 
of an anthill in a near-by wood, and that same afternoon 
he determined to test the matter for himself. 

With a candle and a box of matches in the pocket of his 
tweed coat, he left the house and made for the haunts of 
the ant colony in the wood. Having found the small mound 
under which the ants had built a great number of little 
rooms and offices to house the members of their numerous 
departments, the professor knelt down and planted his 
candle by the side of it, in such a position that when he 
applied a match to the wick neither the ants nor their dwel¬ 
ling could possibly be harmed. 

The Professor lit the candle and eagerly awaited results. 
The ants immediately took notice. Without exception the 
whole colony withdrew from the hill and watched the candle 
burning from a distance of two or three feet. For a few 
moments nothing happened. Then the professor saw a 
strange thing. A party of ants left the rest of the onlook¬ 
ers, and forming themselves into squads, marched to the 
base of the candle. 

“Wonderful!” thought the professor, “this is their fire 
brigade coming into action.”' 

W T ithout any hesitation the squad of ants began to scale 
the candle, and as each one arrived at the top it courageously 
ejected fluid from its body onto the burning wick. In a 
ceaseless round the ants drew near the flame, attacking it 
with well-directed discharges. While they were thus at¬ 
tempting to put out the fire another party of ants began 
building round the base of the candle so that the firemen 
should have less and less distance to climb. 

A hissing sound was heard as each discharge came into 
contact with the flame, and slowly the light became dimmer 
and dimmer until, with a final splutter, it flickered out, leav¬ 
ing the ant firemen victorious. 

The professor watched in utter amazement until the ant 
squad had returned to the mound, then he lit the candle 
again to find out exactly how long the whole performance 
took, and holding his watch in his hand awaited develop¬ 
ments. The ants repeated their maneuvres a second time, 
the flame being extinguished in thirty seconds, whereas on 
the first occasion the professor reckoned they had taken 
nearly ten minutes to perform the same task. Apparently 
these firemen were all the more efficient for a little practice. 
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The professor left the wood marvelling at the wisdom 
and courage of these tiny creatures of the soil. 

Oral discussion: 

1. Explain any difficult words to the pupils. 

2. What had the professor read in the book? 

3. Why did he not believe it? 

4. Describe the ant hill. 

5. How did the professor decide to find out for himself 
about the fire brigade? 

6. When the candle was lit what did the ants do? 

7. How did they try to put out the flame? 

8. What did others do to help? 

9. What happened to the flame? 

10. How long did it take the second time? 

11. What did the professor think about it? 

Seatwork: 

Tell how the ants put out the candle flame. 

Tell what others did to help them and how the professor 
found out how long it took them after a little practice. 

LESSON CLVII 
APOSTROPHE 

Teach the apostrophe showing ownership or possession 
as: a man’s house; a girl’s doll, etc. 

Put in apostrophes where they are needed. 

1. Marys doll in broken. 

2. I see the boys dog. 

3. The cows in the barn belong to Marys father. 

4. The books were dropped by Johns brother. 

5. The boys shoes are badly torn. 

6. Where did you put mothers dishes. 

7. Let us go to Harrys house. 

8. The mans horses ran away. 

LESSON CLVIII 

PICTURE STUDY 
The Relay Race 

Oral discussion: 

Talk about the relay race. Find out how many are usu¬ 
ally in it and the distance each runner has to cover. Talk 
about how a team works by passing a stick or handkerchief 
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from one to the other. Find out how long the race takes 
and what other race it is most like. Try this game at recess. 



Seatwork: 

Tell how a relay race is run, how many are in it and 
what the team has to do to win. Tell about the relay race 
you had at recess and who were in it. 

LESSON CLIX 

CONVERSATION STORY 
Making a Flower-Bed 

Oral discussion: 

Talk about the part of the garden you have for your 
own, about what you plan to put in it and who will help 
you. Talk about preparing the soil, getting and planting 
the seeds, about watering and weeding. 

Seatwork: 

Tell about the flower-bed you intend planting. Tell 
about your name on the flower-bed and planting the seeds 
so that the flowers will spell your name. Tell what seeds 
you intend sowing, and why you like their flowers the best. 
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LESSON CLX 
Hole—Whole 

Teach the correct meaning and spelling. 

Put in the correct word: 

1. The-group of gophers ran into their-. 

2. It took ten men the- day to dig that -. 

3. The bears stayed in that-during the-winter. 

4. If you do the - question you may have the - 

apple. 

5. The-family of mice ran into the-in the wall. 

6. In a - under the barn we found a - in the 

ground. 

8. The-band of Indians hid in a-in the mountain. 

LESSON CLXI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Tag, Rag and Bobtail 

Tag and Rag were terriers, and they had been friends 
ever since they were puppies. 

One day Rag came running into Tag’s garden saying: 
“Tag! I’ve found a mystery!” 

“Gan you eat it?” asked Tag quickly. 

“Don’t be silly,” replied Rag. “Don’t you know what a 
mystery is? It’s something that you find—and you don’t 
know a bit what it can be. This mystery is a bark; and then 
it’s a howl; and then a sort of howly-bark.” 

“If there’s a bark,” said Tag, “there must be a dog. 
Can’t you see anything?” 

“No. There’s a high fence, and the bark comes from 
the other side.” 

“Better come and show me,” said Tag. And they set off. 

Rag led the way down a little dark street. Beside the 
last house there was a high fence, and from the other side 
came the sound. “Bark! Howl! Howly-Bark!” 

“It sound like dog,” said Tag. “And it smells like dog. 
I’m going to see.” And he jumped over the fence. 

Presently his head appeared over the fence again. 

“It is a dog,” he said. “Come over, Rag, and see.” 

So Rag jumped over too. 

On the other side of the fence was a dark little yard, 
with a kennel in it. Fastened to the kennel by a chain was 
a great sheep dog. 

“Oh,” cried Rog, “he’s chained up! No wonder he 
howls! Why are you chained up, Strange Dog?” 

“I don’t know,” howled the Sheep Dog. “They keep me 
chained up here always. And, ah, I do feel cross and mis¬ 
erable !” 
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“Rag,” said Tag, “we must help him somehow. Now, 
let me think. What he wants is a good master—like ours. 
I know. We must find a Nice-Man-Without-a-Dog. I be¬ 
lieve my Master’s got a friend who will just do. Yes—we 
must bring him along to hear this dog howl.” 

“And what will happen them?” asked Rag. 

“Why,” explained Tag, “he’ll do something about it. I 
don’t know just what—but he will. You’ll see. Come on, 
we must be off, and arrange it. Cheer up, Strange Dog— 
everything will come right soon!” 

So next day, when Tag’s master and his friend set off 
for a walk, Tag and Rag, who were with them, led the way 
down the little, dark street. As soon as they heard the 
Sheep Dog’s “Howl! Bark! Howly-Bark!” the Nice-Man- 
Without-a-Dog stopped. 

First he looked over the fence, and spoke to the sheep 
dog. Then he marched up to the door of the house beside 
the yard, and knocked. A man came to the door, and the 
Nice-Man-Without-a-Dog spoke to him, and showed him 
some money. Then they went into the house together. 

. Tag and Rag watched anxiously. 

In a few minutes the Nice-Man-Without-a-Dog came out 
alone, leading the sheep dog. As soon as they were out 
in the street, he stooped and took off the chain. 

“Hooray! Hooray! Hooray!” barked the Sheep Dog. 
“I’m Off the chain at last!” 

He ran up to Tag and Rag. “Thank you so much for 
helping me,” he said. “The nice man has bought me, I’m 
his dog now. He’s going to call me Bobtail, and he says I 
shall go for walks with him in the country and lie before 
the fire on cold nights, and never, never, NEVER be on 
the chain again!” 

“Hooray!” cried Tag and Rag. “Then let’s all be 
friends—shallwe?” 

So now, instead of being Tag and Rag together every¬ 
where, it’s Tag, Rag and Bobtail. 

Oral discussion: 

1. What were the names of the three dogs? 

2. What is the difference between a terrier and a sheep 

dog? 

3. How did Tag and Rag find out about Bobtail? 

4. What did they mean by “Howly-Bark”? 

5. Who found Bobtail first? 

6. What had happened to him? 

7. How did Rag and Tag help him? 

8. How did the new master get Bobtail? 

9. How did he treat him afterwards? 

10. Why was Bobtail so happy? 

11. Who were his best friends after that? 
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Seatwork: 

Tell about the two terriers finding Bobtail and how they 
managed to help him. Tell what terriers and sheep dogs are 
good for. 


LESSON CLXII 

LETTER WRITING 

Review writing a letter. Point out again what must be 
watched in writing the date, salutation, ending and address. 

Seatwork: 

Have the pupils write a letter one one of these topics: 

1. Asking a friend to a party or hike. 

2. Asking a friend to come for a visit. 

3. Asking your uncle for a puppy or kitten. 

Have the children exchange letters and write the reply. 


LESSON CLXIII 

PICTURE STUDY 



Learning to Swim 

Oral discussion: 

Where is the little girl? What has she to help her? 
Why does it make her float? How will she use it to learn to 
swim? What would happen if she let go? Why has she 
shoes on? Why does she wear a cap? What is it made of ? 
Why? 

Seatwork: . , 

Tell about learning to swim. Tell how you would blow 
up a tire to assist you. Tell what fun you can have with it 
in the water. 
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LESSON CLXIV 

CONVERSATION STORY 
Empire Day 

Talk about all the different countries in the Empire. 
Get a map and point them out, telling something inter¬ 
esting about each one. Talk about why we keep and cele¬ 
brate the 23rd of May. What is the proper name for May 
24th (Victoria Day). See that the pupils do not confuse 
the two. 

Seatwork: 

Write one sentence about each of these parts of the 
Empire, telling something interesting about it: 

South Africa, India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
The West Indies. 


LESSON CLXV 
DIFFICULT WORDS 
of—off 

Teach the difference in sound as well as in spelling. 

Fill in the blanks correctly: 

1. The cup-water fell-the table. 

2. The hat-that woman has fallen —— her head. 

3. The boy fell-the roof-- the barn. 

4. Part-my apple has been cut-. 

5. Please take that can-paint-the chair. 

6. I picked a pail-berries-the bushes. 

7. How many-the boys heard -the fight. 

8. Six-the girls ran-to play. 

LESSON CLXVI 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Mrs. Wren’s Cosy Home 

Little Mrs. Jenny Wren was house hunting. Like most 
housewives, she preferred to choose the location for her 
home, and it was important that she make a decision before 
Daddy Wren returned from his search after twigs and 
feathers for the nest they were planning to build. 

Mrs. Wren had hoped to find a place for their nest near 
the big white house where a farmer and his family were 
living because she liked to live near people, but she had 
looked for some crevice or niche under the eaves and had 
failed so far to find the right place in which to build a home 
for the Wren family. 

Resting for a few minutes on a pole at the rear of the 
big house, Mrs. Wren spied a crack above a door opening 
intp a workshop where the farmer kept his tools. The crack 
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was not large, but there was ample room for so small a bird 
to slip through, and she settled on a large hook that had 
been placed on the wall to hold the farmer’s coat on warm 
days. A coat was hanging from the hook, and when Mrs. 
Wren saw an open pocket on the coat it seemed just the 
place she had been looking for. So away she flew to ask 
Daddy Wren to come quickly and see what he thought 
about it. 

Daddy Wren was so happy that he sang his very best 
song of thanks as two busy little birds flew back and forth 
from morning until night, and the nest was soon completed. 

About two weeks later, on reaching for his coat one 
cool morning, the farmer was greeted with a flash of tiny 
wings and an excited chattering that made him pause and 
wonder. “Come here and see!” he called to his niece, “this 
saucy little wren has taken my coat pocket for a house, and 
I shall just have to get along without my coat until the 
little wrens are old enough to fly away.” 

As the farmer walked away, a subdued chit-chit-chit- 
chit from Mrs. Wren was her way of thanking him for giv¬ 
ing her a cozy home. 

Oral discussion: 

What sort of bird is a wren 

Tell about its size, color and habits. 

Why do they like to build nests near people? 

What place do they like best for a nest? 

What special place did Mrs. Wren find? 

Why was it a good place? 

What happened when the farmer went to put on his 
coat? 

What did he do when he found the nest? 

How did the birds thank him? 

Seatwork: 

Describe a wren? Tell about this pair building their 
nest in a coat pocket and what happened when the farmer 
found out about it? 


LESSON CLXVII 

ORIGINAL IDEAS 

Tell in a sentence what each of these people do. Try 
to make each sentence start differently: 

A jeweller, a grocer, a butcher, a milliner, a tailor, a 
blacksmith, a physician, a minister, a pilot, an engineer, a 
chauffeur, a carpenter, a pianist, a dentist, a furrier, a nurse. 
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LESSON CLXVIII 

PICTURE STUDY 



Oral discussion: 

1. Where do these children live? 

2. What have they for pets? 

■ 3. Why do they like them so well? 

4. What makes the children look so happy? 

5. How do you know the day is both sunny and windy? 

6. What will the children feed their pets and how? 

7. What tricks will they try to teach them? 

Seatwork: 

Write a story about your own pet, whether it is a dog, 
a cat, a rabbit, a pony, or whatever it is. Tell how you play 
with it apd what tricks you have taught it. 
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LESSON CLXIX 
CONVERSATION STORY 
Victoria Day 

Oral discussion: 

Review last week’s story. Emphasize the difference 
again between the two days. Tell something of the life of 
Queen Victoria as a little girl and then as Queen of England. 
Tell what a good queen she was and what progress was 
made in schools and homes during her reign. 

Seatwork: 

Write a short story telling a few things about Queen 
Victoria. 

LESSON CLXX 

DIFFICULT WORDS 

give—gave 

Show the children that “give” is something that you are 
doing now, and “gave” is something you have already done. 
Also that “give” is used with “did”, “will” and “would”. 
Fill in the blanks correctly: 

1. Did you-John an apple? 

2. May, - me some candy. 

3. I will -you my doll. 

4. Helen - a poor child an orange. 

5. I-the ball to my chum. 

6. I would not-it to him. 

7. Yesterday the boy --me a book. 

8. She wanted to --it to her mother. 

LITERATURE STUDIES SUGGESTED FOR MAY 

The Reader—Pages 214-240. 

Special Literature—A Dog of Flanders. 

Stories—Just So Stories. 

Memory—The Maple; The Night Bird. 

Dramatization—The Lost Camel. 

— A — 

A Dog of Flanders 

1. Describe Nello. 

2. Where did he live? 

3. With whom did he live? 

4. Tell three things about their country. 

5. Describe Patrasche. 

6. What did Patrasche do? 

7. How did his master treat him? 

8. What did he think dogs were for? 
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9. Who found Petrasche? 

10. What did they do for him? 

11. What did Jehan do for a living? 

12. How did Patrasch show how grateful he was? 

13. Who took the milk to town when Jehan was too old? 

14. What made it hard for them in the winter? 

15. What did they all do in the evening? 

— B — 

All Things Beautiful 

1. Name as many as you can of the beautiful things that 
God has given us. 

2. Tell how we can enjoy them. 

3. How can other people know about them? 

— C — 

The Lost Camel 

1. Where was the dervish travelling? 

2. Whom did he meet? 

3. What did he know about the lost camel? 

4. How did he know these things? 

5. What did the merchants think? 

6. What good lesson does this story teach us? 


I 

j CONDITIONED STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
| SUBJECTS 


I Students who have failed to obtain the necessary marks to 

I obtain credits in certain of their subjects on the last Depart- 
i mental Examinations may obtain the necessary review before 
| trying again by means of our Correspondence Courses, or by 
| following the outlines of study contained in our manuals. 

I INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 

I 116 Strand Building - - Brandon, Manitoba 
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ARITHMETIC 

M. E. LAZERTE, Ph.D. 
GRADE IV 


MAY OUTLINE 

All new work prescribed for the grade will have been 
presented by the beginning of May. There have been 
periodic reviews on addition and subtraction, in which the 
difficulty of the examples has gradually increased. The 
main drill work of the year has been on multiplication and 
division. Even this late in the year many pupils will be 
doing inaccurate work in long division. A few pupils do 
not write legible figures; others do not keep the partial pro¬ 
ducts or remainders in correct column place; many become 
confused when the divisor and dividend are large. The 
type of remedial work given to a class must be determined 
by the individual difficulties. 

The year’s outline has included the following main 
topics: 

(a) Addition reviews. 

(b) Subtraction reviews. 

(c) Multiplication. 

(d) Division. 

(e) Notation, Arabic and Roman. 

(f) Denominate numbers. 

(g) Unit fractions. 

(h) Oral problems. 

(i) Dictation exercises. 

(j) Problem-solving. 

(a) Applying the techniques of manipulating in¬ 
tegers and fractions. 

(b) Relating the abstract exercises to denominate 
numbers. 

(c) Developing certain elementary abilities neces¬ 
sary in all problem solving. 

In reviewing the year’s work items (h) and (j) should 

form a part of each day’s outline, but the remaining eight 
topics may be distributed. 

A suggested sequence for a May review is as follows: 

Lesson 1 Addition review. The daily sales for one 
month were: 


Monday _ 

$685.13 

$459.26 $736.24 $546.27 

Tuesday _ 

583.64 


Wednesday 

457.39 

Complete 

Thursday _ 

468.86 


Friday_ 

579.75 


Saturday _ 

- 610.47 
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(a) Find sales each week. 

(b) Find total sales on the four Mondays, etc. 

(c) Check. 

Lesson 2— 

(a) Review inches, feet, yards. 

(b) Problems involving these relationships. 

Lesson 3— 

(a) Give training in silent reading of several problems 
from text book. Test on comprehension. 

(b) Ask pupils to decide which operation should be 
performed. 

Lesson 4— 

(a) Review subtraction: 

327146 503021 

159287 126709 etc. 

(b) Check by addition. 

Lessons 5— 

(a) Drill on division as needed. 

(b) Dictate for written spellings the terms used during 
the week’s review. 

Lesson 6 —Addition review: 

Type: 637 

984 
576 
839 
988 
636 
459 


5c pcs. 


Lesson 8— Review of the ratio idea: 

3 gallons cost $1.05, 6 gallons cost 
8 yd. cost $3.00, 4 yd. cost 
2 lb. cost 15c, lb. cost 60c. Etc. 


Lesson 7— Using Money. 

(a) Problems involving money. 

(b) Table of money values. 

(c) Complete table. 

Amount 25c pcs. 10 pcs. 

$3.65 14 1 

2.40 etc. 


496 

329 

844 

577 

796 

324 

865 etc. 
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Lesson 9— Re-teach notation. 


Periods. Millions 

Thousands 

Units 

1 

1 

| 



"f K £ 

j2 o g 


o g 

5 3 7 

, 2 0 4 

5 5 2 

Lesson 10— 



(a) Multiplication. 



Type : 367 

587 


24 

68 etc. 


(b) Dictate spellings a 

s in lesson 5. 



Lessons 11— Subtraction review as in lesson 4. 


Lesson 12 —Pints, quarts, gallons, (a) estimating vol¬ 
umes; (b) table form of relationships; (c) problems. 

Lessons 13 —Take problems from text book. Have each 
analyzed into knowns and unknowns, (a) verbal state¬ 
ments; (b) exercises on line graphs. 

Lessons 14 —(a) apply lesson 9 to the reading of num¬ 
bers; (b) mixed oral problems on: in., ft., yd.; money val¬ 
ues ; pt., qt., gal. 

Lessons 15— 

(a) Division: 34) 62745 ( 

57)83100( 

(b) Spelling test as in lessons 5 and 10. 

Lesson 16 —Multiplication: 

5364 8394 

67 78 


Check: 67 78 

< 5364 >; 8394 


Lesson 17 —Gallon, peck, bushel. 

(a) When each is used; (b) relationships; (c) prob¬ 
lems. 

Lesson 18— Writing numbers from dictation. An appli¬ 
cation of the work taught in lesson 9. 

Lesson 19— Problems. Emphasis on estimating answers. 
Using round numbers and easy approximations. 

Lesson 20— 

(a) Division: 367)52784( 

482)63520( 

(b) Spellings as in lesson 5. 
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! ART 

j R. W. Hedley, M.A., B.Educ. G. F. Manning, M.A. 


GRADE V 

Explanation. —For this month the pupil is introduced 
to an exercise differing from any other he has had in his 
public school course. He is now called upon to exercise his 
judgment, to observe, compare and select that which looks 
pleasing in regard to the woodwork in a house, or the hang¬ 
ing of a picture or draperies. In Grade VI this exercise is 
extended to include the arrangement of furniture against a 
wall of a room. In Grade VII the spacing of the front ele¬ 
vation of a piece of furniture, or of wall fixtures as a door, 
window, or fireplace. The actual drawing of a wall of a 
room, from a house plan, and the arranging of definite fix¬ 
tures on this wall, and completing it in a suitable color 
scheme is the exercise in Grade VIII. The above is the 
outline of the course in interior decoration for the public 
school grades and is worthy of the closest attention. 

Method. —The value of this exercise will be lost if the 
pupil is not allowed to examine and choose the best from 
several examples. Illustration material, cut from maga¬ 
zines should be available. Attention should be called to 
some feature, as the casing about a door or window, how 
wide is it? How does it compare in width with the base¬ 
board? Many other questions should be asked about the 
woodwork from the reference material. 

Having observed door casings, the pupils should be 
asked to draw a door casing, with height to width about as 
5 is to 2. Others may be drawn with the casing differing 
slightly in width, and the best selected. Choices made by 
the pupils may be compared. 

The art principles on which the choices are based need 
not be mentioned. Proportion is the relationship which 
exists between length and width, or between areas, that 
such will be the most pleasing. Balance is the application 
of the see-saw to the attractions on either side of the optical 
centre of any space. When one side of a picture, for ex¬ 
ample, is heavier than the other because of attractions in 
the picture, there is a feeling of uneasiness. 

This exercise is one of appreciation. The aim is to have 
the pupil observe and compare different widths of a frame 
for example, and to choose which is most pleasing. In mak¬ 
ing a choice the point at issue should be made clear by the 
teacher. When this point is settled the drawing is easy 
and the coloring direct. 
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Lesson 1. —The attention of the pupils should be called 
to the spacing of the wall of the school room, and to the 
walls in reference material mentioned above. Are the 
spaces too much alike? Are they too much unlike? Com¬ 
pare the widths of the baseboard and of the casings. These 
are frames for the wall, and of the window and door open¬ 
ings respectively. As seatwork exercise, using 6x9 paper, 
have the pupils draw a baseboard very lightly with a pencil. 
Have the pupils compare the results and improve the width 
if unsatisfactory. 

Lesson 2. —On scribbling paper have the pupils draw 
door and window openings. The proportions of the former 
should be about 2x5, and of the latter about 2 J /4 to 4. Com¬ 
pare and correct. Since the opening of a door or a window 
is much smaller than the wall, the casings for a door or 
window should be narrower than the baseboard. As a rule 
the casings for a door is not the same width as the side rails 
of a door. When the door is drawn satisfactorily, it should 
be redrawn on the wall in lesson 1. By measuring see that 
the corners are square. 

Lesson 3. —For variety, the breaking up of a wall space 
or area, using a picture, is a good topic. Two factors should 
be discussed. (1) What size, or dimensions should the pic¬ 
ture be, if it is the only object on the wall? (2) If you had 
the choice of two pictures, one with the vertical diameter 
longer, the other with the horizontal diameter longer, which 
would you choose? If the door is prominent, and the frame 
of the picture harmonizes with the door frame, then one 
with the vertical diameter longer would be better. On the 
other hand, if the frame of the picture was a different color 
from that of the door, and the w’all space was wider than 
high, a picture with the horizontal diameter longer would 
be better. Have the pupils draw the frame for the picture 
of the size thought best for the space. When these are 
compared, and each redrawm if necessary, let each cut out 
the form and place it on the wall he drew in lesson 1. Ar¬ 
range the picture on the wall where it will best balance the 
door. The form may now be drawn in good position on 
the background made above. 

Lesson 4.— To put washes of color on the drawing of 
the wall and woodwork. Before coloring, examine the wall 
colors from the illustrative material. Are the colors for the 
wall and the woodwork the same? Are the colors on the 
wall strong or brilliant? What is the purpose of the wall? 
It is a background for the furniture or the pictures and 
therefore quiet in tone. Select colors that are thought suit¬ 
able. It may be necessary to teach how a grayed wash may 
be made. Also the wall should be a light value. Review 
how a wash is applied to paper. Perhaps for this grade 
the wash may be applied to the whole paper, then when 
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dry the woodwork may be made a slightly deepener tone, 
over the first wash. Or the woodwork may be colored on 
other paper, then cut out and pasted in place on the wall 
background. 

Much of this exercise can be done as seat work. While 
some latitude may be allowed the pupils in the widths used, 
the whole class should attempt the same exercise. A window 
may be selected in place of a door, and the widths of the 
curtain draperies be made a matter of choice. How wide 
should the valence be? How wide should the side drapes 
be? 

As mentioned at the outset, this lesson is the beginning 
of an elementary course in house decoration. If the suc¬ 
ceeding lessons in the other grades are followed up care¬ 
fully, the pupil by the end of Grade VIII should have a 
fairly good knowiedge of interior decoration. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


We thank you for the support you have 
given this first issue of the Manitoba 
School. 


We are already planning next year’s 
series of articles. We invite you to sug¬ 
gest what would be of most assistance 
to you. 

If you have found this year’s issue help¬ 
ful, your recommendation to others who 
are not subscribers might induce them to 
send in their application. 


Back numbers beginning with the Sept¬ 
ember copy will be sent to new subscrib- 
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GEOGRAPHY 

J. M. Roxburgh, M.A. 


T 

j 


GRADE VI 

(Note.—In the April issue, in reference to the Chinese 
port of Weihaiwei, it should have been stated that this had 
recently been handed back to China by the British Govern¬ 
ment after an occupation of thirty years.) 

THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA (Continued) 

Ceylon 

Government. —It is a colony governed by officials ap¬ 
pointed by the British government. It is therefore a Crown 
Colony, and separate from India. 

Extent and Location. —The island is a little larger than 
Nova Scotia and about one-twelfth the size of the present 
area of Manitoba. It lies off the south-east coast of India 
and is within a few degrees of the equator. 

Climate. —Being surrounded by the ocean and within 
the region of tropical rains due to the doldrums, Ceylon has 
a tropical and moist climate. Rainfall is more certain than 
in India, and the mountainous surface makes a natural 
drainage. 

Products. —Tea, rubber, cocoa, cocoanuts, Peruvian 
bark, rice, elephants and ivory. 

Read the account of the tea industry in the text, page 
199. 

Also read the account of the rubber industry, page 199. 

Note the uses made of Cinchona (Peruvian bark) and 
rice. 

Cacao is used to make cocoa and chocolate. 

Mineral products include plumbago, pearls, sapphires. 

Plumbago is the material used in lead pencils. 

Pearls are found in oysters in the waters surrounding 
Ceylon. Pupils may bring to the class clam-shells from the 
creeks, the inside lining of which is of the same material as 
pearls. 

Cities: 

Colombo —The present capital and chief seaport, well 
located on the trade route with the east and west, exporting 
rubber, cocoa, tea, ivory, pearls. 

Candy —In the interior, the ancient capital. 

The Malay Peninsula, the East Indies, and the Philippines 

Extent. —Place a map of Canada drawn on the same 
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scale as the islands. It will be found that the extent of 
the islands and the surrounding waters is considerably 
greater than that of Canada. 

The extreme distance from the eastern point of Sum- 
matra to the western point of New Guinea is almost 4,000 
miles. The equator passes through the middle of the group 
and all are subject to tropical heat and tropical rains. 

The Malay Peninsula consists of French Indo-China, 
Siam, Burma, the Malay States and the Straits Settlements. 
The East Indies consist of Summatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
New Guinea, and a number of smaller islands and groups of 
islands. In addition there are in the region under consid¬ 
eration the Phillippine Islands. All of these mentioned are 
in control of some European nation except Siam, which is 
independent. 

Climate.— There is abundant tropical rain and the cli¬ 
mate is hot. The lower parts are unhealthy for whites, 
being subject to malaria. 

Products.— Rice, pepper, nutmegs, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
rubber, teakwood, cocoanuts, cocoanut oil, castor oil, tin, 
rubies. 

Notes on the Products: 

Rice is the chief food of the people. Much rice is ex¬ 
ported from Burma. 

Spices were at one time the most important product of 
the East Indies. Black pepper is the dried fruit of a shrub. 
Nutmegs are the kernel of a fruit from which the fleshy part 
is removed. Cinnamon and cassia are the aromatic bark of 
a shrub. Cloves are the dried flower bud and stem of a 
plant. 

Coffee is sent to us from Java especially. It is the roast¬ 
ed kernel of a fruit grown in moist, hot countries. 

Sugar is made from the juice of the sugar cane grown 
in tropical countries. 

Cocoa is derived from the seeds in pods of the cacao 
tree. From this also chocolate is prepared. It came orig¬ 
inally from South America. 

Rubber is produced in the Malay States, Burmah, Sum¬ 
matra, and Java. Pupils should note the process shown in 
the picture in the text, page 201. The uses of rubber are 
known to all. 

Cocoanut oil is made from the kernel of the cocoanut. 
It is sent to cities in America and Europe, especially France 
and U.S.A., where it is used in making the best quality of 
toilet soap. The fibre of the husks is woven into matting. 

Tin is obtained from Malay States and Java, where the 
natives wash the metal from the river sands, or mine it in 
the rocks. 
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Teakwood is valuable for ship construction and for 
pilings in wharfs in salt water, being indestructable and 
free from attacks by boring insects. The wood is obtained 
in Burma and shipped from Rangoon. 

Chief Cities and Seaports: 

Singapore.— On the Straits of Malacca, a port of call 
for all ships bound to or from the Far East, ships out tin, 
rubber, pineapples, spices. 

Manilla, the seaport of the Philippines, exports cocoanut 
oil, manilla fibre, gold, trades with U.S.A. 

Batavia, the seaport of Java, exports coffee, spices, rub¬ 
ber. 

Rangoon, on the mouth of the Iriwaddy River in Burma, 
ships out rice, beans, rubber, teakwood, rubies, tin. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Outline the map of Asia and mark in the islands of 
Ceylon, Summatra, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, Moluc¬ 
cas, Philippines, Malay States, Siam, Burma, French 
Indo China. Mark in the Strait of Malacca, the towns 
of Singapore, Manilla, Batavia, Colombo, Candy, Ran¬ 
goon. 

2. Name the British Islands in the group described above, 
the American possessions, the Dutch possessions, and 
one independent state. Which is French? 

3. Describe the climate as to rainfall and heat, with the 
causes for these conditions. 

4. What would be attractive in life in these regions? What 
objection would there be to spending one’s life there? 

5. Name four products of these: Ceylon, Summatra, Bur¬ 
ma, Philippines, Java. 

6. Describe the growing and use of Ceylon tea, Summatra 
rubber, manilla fibre, Burma rice, teakwood in Siam, 
coffee, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, cocoa, cocoanut oil. 

South-western Asia 

Asiatic Turkey. —The people are of the yellow race. In 
religion they are Mohammedans. Their sacred book is the 
Koran, which contains the sayings of their prophet Ma- 
hommed. The country exports little, for the Turks are lazy, 
but there are great forests in places, and the people grow 
olives, raisins, figs, oranges, tobacco, cotton. 

Sponges from the Mediterranean coast, and angora wool 
from the interior are exported. The capital is Angora, and 
two large cities are Smyrna and Constantinople, the latter 
on the European side of the Bosphorus Strait. The country 
is now a republic. 

Iraq is an Arab state in the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Here once were the ancient cities of Nineveh and 
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Babylon. Dates and petroleum are exports. Basra, Bag¬ 
dad, Mosul are important cities. Under British control the 
state is extending irrigation and becoming prosperous. 

Arabia is a state in the interior of the peninsula of that 
name. The people are wandering Arabs. They grow dates 
and barley, and raise herds of sheep, goats, horses and 
donkeys. 

Hedjaz is an Arab state on the Red Sea in which are the 
cities of Mecca and Medina, sacred to Mahommedans. 
Syria in northern Palestine is in French control. 
Palestine is under British control. The chief city is 
Jerusalem, noted for its being the origin of our Christian 
religion, and the Jewish as well. 

Persia occupies a tableland to the east of the Euphrates 
on which poppies, barley, wheat are grown, where soil and 
moisture permit. There are pearl fisheries in the Persian 
Gulf and oil fields in the interior. 

Afghanistan to the east of Persia, has a similar warm 
and dry climate. The people are Mahommedans of the 
white race. They grow, where there are fertile valleys, 
peaches, apricots, pears, cherries, barley and wheat. Shawls, 
carpets and dried fruit are exported. This country is of 
interest to the English people, as it lies as a barrier to the 
advance of Russia towards India. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Draw an outline map of Western Asia and mark in the 
states noted above with the chief cities named. 

2. Describe the religion and the people of these states. 

3. Describe the life of the Arab people and their products. 

4. Name and locate the holy cities of the Mahommedans. 
Why are they so regarded? 

5. Name parts of this area under (1) British control, (2) 
French control. What progress is being made? 

6. Name areas from which these are obtained: Coffee (1), 
oil(2), dried fruits (1), shawls and carpets (2), dates 
(2), angora wool (1), sponges (1). 
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] ELEMENTARY SCIENCE j 

| G. R. Rowe | 

GRADE VII 
LESSON XVIII 

SPRING PLANT STUDIES (Continued) 
Conditions Favoring Growth of Seedlings; Diseases of Seed 

Seedlings Need Care. —Seedlings are baby plants. They 
will grow vigorously if well treated, but the conditions 
should be favorable. The most critical time in the history of 
a plant is when it starts off on its own account, after ex¬ 
hausting the food in the cotyledons or endosperm. Then it 
must depend on its own roots and leaves for a supply of 
food. Wheat fields are often set back for weeks if the 
weather is cold at the time this is taking place. If we wish 
to kill sprouting seeds of weeds, we can do so effectively just 
when the first leaves are above the ground. Dry weather at 
this stage of plant growth is often fatal. After the roots, 
however, have grown deep into the soil, the plant has a 
much better chance to survive. Weeds should be kept down 
in the gardens and fields at least till the little plants of our 
crop have gained some strength to compete with them. If 
crowded at this stage, the plants will never be vigorous. 

Defects of Seeds.— We have already referred to some of 
the reasons why seeds do not germinate, or if they do sprout, 
why they do not grow well. Some of these are as follows: 

1. Grain which has been affected by early frosts in har¬ 
vest time is not dependable for seed. This is especially true 
of Oats and Corn. Frosted wheat will grow fairly well but 
an extra amount should be seeded to make up for those 
that fail to sprout. 

2. Grain which has been heated in the bins is likely to 
be lacking in germinating qualities. 

3. Broken seeds are lacking in vitality. As a considerable 
amount of the grains of Wheat is broken in threshing, it is 
desirable that this be separated in the fanning mill before 
the grain is used as seed. 

4. Smut is a disease that affects Oats, Wheat, and Bar¬ 
ley. It shows in the black grains of Wheat in the bin, and in 
the black heads of Barley and Oats. If something is not done 
to check the disease, there will be a greatly lessened yield 
from the grain shown, and in case it is offered for sale the 
grain may be rejected at the mill or elevator. 

Treatment of Wheat for Smut.— Seed should be selected 
which is free from the masses of smut spores. These re- 
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semble grains of wheat but are rounder and dark in color. 

The formalin method is recommended for Wheat. This 
consists in making a mixture of one pound of formalin to 
twenty gallons of water. The grain may be dipped in this in 
sacks, a half-sack at a time, or the grain may be spread out 
on a floor and the liquid sprinkled over it, the whole being 
well mixed and covered afterwards with a blanket to keep 
in the fumes. From grain treated in this way there will be 
less loss from the hard or stinking smut. 

Treatment of Seed Oats for Smut. —The formalin treat¬ 
ment is liable to weaken the germinating power of Oats, 
therefore seed Oats are usually treated with bluestone. A 
pound of the bluestone or copper sulphate is added to 
twenty gallons of water and the liquid is added to the Oats 
in the pile and mixed with the grain thoroughly. Treated 
seed will not germinate well and therefore an extra amount 
should be sown. Grain grown from treated seed will show 
little loss from smut. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why should weeds be kept down especially when seed¬ 
lings of the crop are small ? 

2. Experiment with broken seeds as to germination. Place 
broken grains of Wheat, Corn and Peas in soil and 
observe growth for a month as compared with a few 
sound grains planted with them for comparison. 

3. Plant in the same way shrunken and frosted grains of 
Wheat and Corn with a row of sound grain to compare 
the results by. Find the percentage of germination and 
report on the vigor of the seedlings. 

4. Procure frosted Oats and test for vitality in moist cloth 
or blotters, using a number of sound grains for compari¬ 
son with the others. 

5. Describe the smut of Oats and Barley in the field. Find 
grains of smut masses in the Wheat bin. 

6. Describe the treatment for smut in Wheat and in Oats. 

7. Test to find if the solution made very strong will destroy 
germination in Oats, Corn, Wheat, Barley. 

LESSON XIX 

SPRING PLANT STUDIES (Continued) 

Trees; Plant Cuttings 

Tree Buds. —When the leaves fall from the trees and 
shrubs in the autumn, the tree presents a very bare appear¬ 
ance, except in the case of the evergreens. Every shrub 
and tree looks dead. If we examine them closely, however, 
we shall find evidences that they are alive. The tips of the 
branches are fresh and green. The wood is tough, not brittle 
as in the case of dead trees. The presence of live buds on 
the twig also betokens the life within. 
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Examine the buds on a branch of Cottonwood, Maple or 
Balm of Gilead. Take a pin and remove the outer scales. 
These are a protection to the delicate parts of the bud with¬ 
in. There is a covering of gum on certain buds which helps 
to hold the covering scales tight in place until the leaves 
within burst them open. The gum is also a waterproof cover¬ 
ing. If one of the buds is opened, a number of small parts 
are disclosed which are plainly the beginnings of the leaves 
which would have come from this bud later. 

Early in May the blossoms show on the trees. They are 
the first to come out of the buds, and the bees visit them, 
eager to collect pollen and honey for their young. Towards 
the middle of May the buds burst forth in full leaf. From 
each bud there comes not a single leaf but a number on a 
small stem which lengthens out, as summer proceeds, into a 
twig, later to be a branch if circumstances favor it. 

Growth of New Plants from Cuttings. —Most plants may 
be grown from cuttings, that is, by taking portions of the 
young wood, such as a branch or twig, and planting it under 
suitable conditions for growth. As each kind of plant re¬ 
quires special treatment in starting them from cuttings, the 
different types will be considered separately. 

A tuber is a kind of underground stem having buds 
which are capable of producing new plants. These buds are 
called “eyes." The Potato is an example. The tuber of Po¬ 
tatoes are cut up so as to include two or more eyes on each 
piece, and these are planted at a depth of about six inches 
at the beginning of May. Potatoes cut up in this way are 
called seed Potatoes, but in reality they are not seed at all. 
The true seed of Potatoes is that which occurs in the fruit 
that sometimes follows the blossom on certain early vari¬ 
eties of Potatoes. 

Softwood Cuttings. —These are what are commonly 
known as “slips” and cuttings of this kind are used in start¬ 
ing off new plants of various kinds of house plants, such as 
Geranium, Fuchsia, Begonias, Ivy, Cactus, etc. A cutting 
should be taken from a branch at a point two to four inches 
below 7 the tip. It should have two nodes at least, that is, tw 7 o 
points where leaves are attached, and should be cut just 
below or through a node. The knife should be sharp, and the 
cutting should be planted in soil or moist sand in a shaded 
window 7 , the low 7 er leaves being removed so as to leave only 
three or four. Soon roots w r ill form at the edge of the bark 
on the base of the cutting and the plant will become estab¬ 
lished. 

Leaf Cuttings are made for starting off new plants such 
as the larger Begonias, w T hich have no twigs suitable for 
making softwmod cuttings. A full-grown leaf is selected and 
either all of it or a part of it placed so that the base or edge 
is in soil or moist sand. Roots soon appear and the new plant 
becomes rooted. 
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Hardwood Cuttings. —This method is suitable for Cur¬ 
rants, Grapes, Willows, Poplars, Caragana, Elm and other 
shrubs and trees. 

The cuttings are made of ripened wood after growth 
has ceased in the autumn. The cuttings should be six to 
eight inches in length and must have at least two buds, one 
at the bottom and one at the top. If the stem is hollow or 
pithy, as in the case of the Maple, the cutting should be 
made where a leaf is attached, a node. The cuttings are put 
away for the winter in moist sand, sawdust, soil or moss, to 
make sure that they do not dry out over winter. By spring 
a callous will have formed over both the upper and lower 
points where the wood was severed. Roots will already have 
formed while the plants are in the cellar, and with some 
care in planting out in the garden or field and attention to 
see that during the first year they are kept watered, the 
shrubs or trees will succeed. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Study the buds as they open in spring. Note the scale 
covering them. What becomes of it? Which buds have 
a gum to protect them? What does a bud at length be¬ 
come? 

2. What is done to prepare Potatoes for planting? What 
are the “eyes” of a Potato tuber in reality? How deep 
are Potatoes planted and how far apart? Why can new 
varieties of Potato not be obtained in this way? 

3. Name plants propagated by softwood cuttings. Describe 
the method in the case of the Geranium. What is done to 
prevent the leaf wilting before the plant takes root? 
From what part of the plant should such cuttings be 
taken? Where should the cut be made? 

4. Describe a method of making and storing hardwood 
cuttings. 

5. Name plants which may thus be propagated. 

6. Why is it better to raise Currant bushes from cuttings 
than from seed? Why are plants raised from seed usual¬ 
ly unlike the parent plant? 
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LITERATURE 

C. S. Edwards, B.A. 


GRADE VIII 


' LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 

The Author. —Thomas Campbell was born in Glasgow 
in 1777. He wrote several poems which had a wide popu¬ 
larity and which are still considered worthy of inclusion 
in school books or poetic selections. Among the best known 
are The Exile of Erin, Hohenlinden, Ye Mariners of Eng¬ 
land, and Battle of the Baltic. The last two deal with pa¬ 
triotic topics and extol the courage of England’s sailors in 
the Napoleonic wars which were fought in his time. To 
show the esteem in which he was held, his remains were, at 
his death, interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Introduction. —The story deals with a feud in the High¬ 
lands and its regrettable consequences. A Highland chief 
had eloped with the daughter of a very proud family in 
the Lowlands. The runaway couple were followed, and 
the chief, if he had been caught, would probably have been 
killed. They persuaded a Highland boatman to ferry them 
across Lochgyle, in spite of the storm that was then at its 
height. The boat never reached land, and all three were 
drowned. Lord Ullin grieved very much for the loss of his 
daughter and, when it was too late, said that he would 
have forgotten the chief if he could have his daughter back. 

Teaching Method. —It is suggested that without pre¬ 
paratory explanations by the teacher the pupils be given 
one or more “Key Questions” which they should answer 
after they have read the poem silently. These questions 
may be as follows: Whose courage do we admire most in 
the story? For whom are we most sorry? What hasty 
action led to the death of the lovers? What were the feel¬ 
ings of father and daughter toward each other? Where 
did this incident happen? 

Brief questioning and discussion will follow the silent 
reading of the poem, followed by oral reading by selected 
pupils, who will volunteer to do this. 

Notes on the Poem. —“To the Highlands bound”—hast¬ 
ening towards the north in Scotland where the mountains 
are. “Tarry”—means wait. “Ferry”—a place where boats 
usually carry the passengers across. “Lochgyle”—an inlet 
on the west coast of Scotland. “Glen”—a narrow valley. 
“Heather”—a low shrub commonly found on the hillsides 
in Scotland. “Highland wight”—a Highland person. “The 
water-wraith”—a howling wind which superstitious people 
thought meant the approaching death of someone. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Tell the story in your own words, making it plain who 
the young people were, w T hy they were in flight, what 
difficulty they were in, how the boatman was willing to 
risk himself in the storm, what the sad end of it was. 

2. What are: Silver pound, ferry, water-wraith, that fatal 
shore, return or aid preventing. 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

The Author. —Whittier was born in Massachusetts in 
1807. He was brought up a Quaker, and his kindly Quaker 
feelings are shown in all his poetry. Among his best poems 
are Snowbound, Barbara Frietchie, The Bells of St. Boni¬ 
face, The Barefoot Boy. 

The Theme of the Poem. —Whittier is describing his own 
boyhood in Massachusetts. To persons brought up in a 
rural district in Eastern Canada or the States.forty years 
ago there is a vivid reminder of experiences they them¬ 
selves have known. Some of the experiences would be 
strange to a boy nowadays, and some unknown to us in the 
Western part of Canada. It is a favorite thought of many 
writers that childhood is the happiest time of life. Not all 
people agree with this. Probably those who are happiest 
in later life are those who try to retain their youthful in¬ 
terests as long as possible. Whittier’s interests as a boy 
were in the study of nature. All outdoors was a school to 
him. 

How to Teach the Poem. —Take up the poem section by 
section. Find the main idea in each section. Add some 
brief explanations of expressions beyond the child’s experi¬ 
ence. Some repetition of each of the sections and finally 
a review of the poem line by line or in groups of lines will 
serve to make the poem familiar, and end in appreciation of 
its beauty. 

Notes and Summary (Section 1). —This is an introduc¬ 
tion by the poet and gives us a picture of the boy as the 
poet recalls his youth. The author believes that wealth is 
not necessary for happiness, but that joy consists in health 
and freedom from care. 

“Pantaloons”—a word of curious origin, being derived 
from St. Pantalone, the patron saint of Venice where the 
garments were first worn. “The grown-up man only is re¬ 
publican” probably means that they are all of one level in 
their own minds. “Million-dollared”—people of wealth. 
“Reach of ear and eye”—what he enjoys in the sounds and 
sights of nature. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Which lines rhyme in this poem? How many music 
beats do you notice in each line? 
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2. Give in a paragraph of about five lines a picture of the 
boy as represented here. 

3. What words in this part of the poem are the keynote of 
the next section? Sketch the boy, or bring to class a 
picture suitably illustrating the poem. 

Summary and Notes on Part II. —The author gives us a list 
of things the boy learns out of school. “Painless play”— 
most games of grown-ups are painful in some degree. “Wild 
bee’s morning chase”—the bees set out in search of honey 
at sunrise. “Flight of fowl”—their migration in spring and 
fall. “Habitude”—here means location. “Woodchuck”— 
the groundhog or marmot. “Ground-mole”—a small crea¬ 
ture resembling a mouse. “Oriole”—a bird of orange color 
that builds a hanging nest. “Black wasp” is a kind of hornet 
not found in the West, which builds clay cells in which the 
eggs are laid. “Grey hornet artisans”—probably the com¬ 
mon wasp which builds nests of papery material. “Eschew¬ 
ing”—avoiding. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Make a list of the things a boy learns outside of school 
mentioned here, using your own words in stating them, 
and recalling from memory. 

2. What advantages has the country boy in the matter of 
play, doctor’s rules, chance to gain knowledge? 

Notes on Part III.— The author mentions things that seem 
to have been intended for boys, which are among the joys 
of summer time. “Snouted mole” refers to the long nose 
of the mole which is used for digging. “Pickerel pond”— 
a pond in which the fish were found. “Chinese toy”—like a 
Chinese puzzle. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is the whole section related to things seen in June? 

2. Name the things he says the boy was master of. 

3. Explain the last five lines of the section. (“As my 
horizon grew” probably means as he grew older or went 
farther afield.) 

4. Explain: In one brief moon, blackberry cone, sand- 
rimmed, walnut slopes, Apples of Hesperides, Chinese 
toy. 

Sections IV and V.— Here he describes the accompaniments 
of his evening meal time. He concludes with a wish that 
the boy may continue to be happy. Soon, however, the 
cares of older years will confront him with their problems. 

“Pewter” is a cheap metal composed of zinc and lead. 
“Pied frogs” are spotted frogs. “The orchestra” is their 
singing. “Prison cells of pride”—an expression used for 
shoes. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. State from memory in your own words what was won¬ 
derful about his plain meal which he ate on the door¬ 
step. 

2. What unpleasant things are there for the boy who 
goes barefoot (page 148). 

3. What dull prospects are there in later years? 

4. What wish does the poet express at the close? 

5. What pleasant things can you recall after having stud¬ 
ied the poem, which the poet says a boy enjoys? State 
these in the form of a short composition. 

6. Name some experiences which a Manitoba boy would 
not have. (First go through the poem and underline 
these—(tortoise, white lily, ground-nut, wood-grape, 
black wasp, blackberry, walnut slopes, orchard trees.) 

HAMLET 

The Story and Its Sources.— This is a rendering in prose 
of the famous play of Hamlet by William Shakespeare. 
The author of this version is Charles Lamb, an English 
writer of essays who lived about a century ago . It forms 
a very good introduction to a reading of the play by Shakes¬ 
peare which has always been regarded as rather too diffi¬ 
cult to understand, and too deep for young readers, although 
by scholars considered perhaps the greatest of Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays. 

The scene is laid in Denmark, but as Shakespeare or 
Lamb had neither of them been in Denmark, the scene of 
the story is of little importance. The main characters in¬ 
terest us because they are of royal blood and are the leading 
people of Denmark at that time. 

Briefly outlined the story is of a usurper to the throne 
who has gotten rid of the king, his own brother, by poison, 
has married the widow, and has thus seized supreme power. 
But Hamlet, the son of the murdered king, takes up the 
quarrel, and having become convinced of the guilt of his 
step-father, tells his mother of his belief. The king is afraid 
of Hamlet on account of his popularity with the people. He 
plans to send him out of the country, and there to be killed 
as if it were by accident. Hamlet becomes aware of this, 
is rescued by pirates, and returns to Denmark. Then the 
king plans a duel shall take place, supposedly a friendly 
trial at sword play, but he manages to have the sword of 
Hamlet’s opponent poisoned. The tragedy ends, in the 
death of Hamlet, the King and the Queen, by poison. 

Plan of the Story: 

I. The death of the King (pars. 1-6). 

II. The meeting with the ghost (pars. 7-14). 

III. Ophelia (pars. 14-17). 
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IV. The play arranged by Hamlet and its effect (pars. 
13-21). 

V. Hamlet kills Polonius, Ophelia’s father, who is spy¬ 
ing on him. (pars. 22-26). 

VI. Hamlet among the pirates, (pars. 27-28). 

VII. The funeral of Ophelia, (pars. 29-30). 

VIII. The tragedy at the fencing match, (pars. 31-32). 
Introduction (pars. 1-6). 

The king of Denmark had been murdered by his own 
brother, who had seized the throne and had married the 
Queen. Hamlet, the son of the murdered king, suspected 
foul play. 

1. Explain the circumstances from which our story arises. 
How did young Hamlet behave after this? What 
caused him most displeasure? What was the manner 
of the king’s death? 

2. Name the three chief persons of the story. Where did 
these events take place? 

Hamlet’s Ghost (pars. 7-14). 

The ghost of the dead king Hamlet was reported to have 
appeared several times exactly at the hour of midnight. 
Young Hamlet determined to watch for it. In due course it 
appeared, and the prince followed it until they were alone. 
Then the spirit informed the son of how he had been mur¬ 
dered, and the latter made a vow to avenge him. After 
this his conduct led the king and queen to believe that his 
mind was unbalanced. 

1. Where had the ghost been seen? Who had first seen 
it? How was it clothed? What expression did its face 
show? 

2. Whom did Hamlet take with him to meet the ghost? 
What did Hamlet say on meeting it? How did it act? 
What did it tell Hamlet about the murder? What 
promise did it require of Hamlet regarding his mother? 

3. What pretence did Hamlet carry on from that time? 
What did the king and queen believe? 

The Story of Ophelia (pars. 14-17). 

1. Who was Ophelia? How had Hamlet shown his love? 
What caused him to neglect her now? 

2. What was the nature of the letter Hamlet wrote to 
Ophelia? What did she think of it? 

The Play and Its Effect (pars. 18-21). 

1. Why did Hamlet want further evidence of the king’s 
guilt? How were the players known to Hamlet? What 
speech did one of them recite that gave a suggestion 
to Hamlet? What did he recall of crime detected by 
a play? 
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2. Relate the story pictured in the play. Who were in¬ 
vited to see it? What was the effect? How was Ham¬ 
let now certain of the guilt of the king? 

Death of Polonius (pars. 22-226). 

Polonius was a cunning adviser of the king, who se¬ 
creted himself behind a screen in order to hear what the 
conversation between the queen and her son was about. 
Hamlet, becoming aware of someone in hiding, drove the 
point of his sword through the curtain. In this way Pol¬ 
onius was killed. 

1. Who asked for the interview? How did the king in¬ 
tend to learn of what passed between Hamlet and the 
queen? What sort of man was Polonius? 

2. Describe the angry words that passed between them. 
How was Polonius alarmed? What caused his death? 

3. Show how Hamlet drew a contrast between the king 
and the murdered brother. What promise did the 
ghost remind him of then? Who saw it? What prom¬ 
ise did the queen make? 

4. How did Hamlet feel on seeing he had killed Ophelia’s 
father? What was the king’s new plan to dispose of 
Hamlet? 

Hamlet Exiled and his Return (pars. 27-30). 

The king did not dare to harm Hamlet, owing to his 
popularity. He was to be sent to England, and there put 
to death. Hamlet was taken prisoner by pirates, and was 
treated kindly and set safely on the shore of his own coun¬ 
try again. On his return he learned of the tragic death of 
Ophelia, who in despair had drowned herself. A quarrel 
took place at her grave between her brother Laertes and 
Hamlet. 

1. Why was it planned to send Hamlet away? What 
letters did Hamlet find? How did he change them? 
How did Hamlet escape and return to Denmark? Why 
did the pirates use him well? What sight grieved him 
on his return? 

2. Give the story of Ophelia’s death. Describe the scene 
at the grave. 

The Fencing Match (pars. 31-32). 

It was arranged by the wicked king that Hamlet should 
die by the poison on the sword of Laertes at a supposedly 
friendly fencing match. If by chance things should mis¬ 
carry, Hamlet was to be poisoned with a cup of wine. As 
it happened, both Hamlet and Laerates were wounded with 
the poisoned sword, and the queen drank the poisoned cup. 
Then Hamlet before his death stabbed the king to death. 
Thus ended the tragedy. 

1. Explain the plans of the king to cause Hamlet’s death. 

2. Show how all ended in the tragic death of the chief 
persons of the play. 
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j NO NEED TO BE AN ARTIST To Teach Drawing j 

j Each book in our Elementary Art Series contains detailed ! 

I instructions and illustrations for teaching twenty drawing | 

| problems. j 

j Book I _ Grades I - II Book III Grades V - VI i 

j Book II Grades III - IV Book IV Grades VII - VIII j 

1 50 CENTS EACH j 


I INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. j 

f 116 Strand Building Brandon, Man. j 

j i 


Exercises in Arithmetic 

Grades V - VIII 


Here are four books of Arithmetic Exercises 
that will save endless hours of work. The 
year’s work in each grade is set out in logical 
sequence with an abundance of carefully se¬ 
lected and graded exercises. 

Best results are obtained when there are 
enough books on hand to supply the various 
classes. This makes it unnecessary to write 
exercises on the blackboard, it saves black¬ 
board space, prevents possible eye-strain, 
and provides always sufficient problems for 
seatwork or homework. 

Grade IV, V, VI, VII, VIII — Each, 60c 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 

Educational Publishers 


116 STRAND BLDG. 


BRANDON, MANITOBA. 






















New Books for 1931 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADES 

MANITOBA SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 1930-31 


SILENT READING EXERCISES FOR THE GRADES 


A NEW PRIMARY MANUAL. 

ELEMENTARY ART 

Book I, Grades I II 
Book 2, Grades III-IV 

Book 3, Grades V-VI . 

Book 4, Grades VII-VIII 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 

Grade V, Denominate Numbers 
Grade VI, Factors, Multiples, Fra 

COMPOSITION MANUALS 

Grade IV ____. 

Grade V _ _ 

Grade VI __ . . 

Grades VII-VIII 

HISTORY MANUALS 

Grade V .... 

Grade VII . . 


HIGH SCHOOL MANUALS 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION IX, X. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 


116 Strand Building 


Brandon, Manitoba 









Forty Tests in 
RAPID CALCULATION 


TWO TESTS EACH WEEK FOR THE BALANCE 
OF THE TERM 

Neatly printed in booklet form, with answer 
supplement 

Grade VII_ 25c 

Grade VIII_ 25c 

ORDER FOR YOUR CLASS TODAY 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 

Educational Publishers 

116 Strand Building - - Brandon, Manitoba 




For Use in Geography and History 

Size 8y z xl 1", 1 l/ g c each. Lots of 100 or more lc each. 

World, Asia, Africa, N. Amer., S. Amer., Europe, 
Australia, India, East and West Indies, China, 
Switzerland, Greece, Mediterranean Basin, Great 
Lakes, New Zealand, Prairie Provinces, British 
Isles, Canada, United States, British Columbia. 
Size 5V&x8Vfe'"> lc each. 

Africa, Europe, China, Switzerland, World, 
Greece, Canada, U.S.A., British Columbia, India, 
Asia. 

Large Outline Maps of the World, 18"x36"—60c j 
postpaid. 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 

Educational Publisher* 

116 Strand Building - - Brandon, Manitoba 




A New Primary Manual 

. By Mabel L. LaRoche, Viscount, Sask. 


Here is an outstanding reference work that should be in the 
library of every school with a beginner’s class. 

It is a 1930 copyright, full of new material, and contains a 
complete day’s work for Grade I for every day in the school 
year. No matter what system you are using or how much 
material you have available you will 6nd in this book a wealth 
of original ideas and a thorough exposition of the latest meth¬ 
ods in Primary Work. 

Besides being of great practical assistance the book pos¬ 
sesses a rare charm. The author’s style, the freshness of her 
ideas, the multiplicity of new ideas, together with the smooth 
flowing progression of the work developed, makes the book 
a source of delight and inspiration to urban and rural teachers. 


Reading —Of all the subjects reading is the chief attraction 
which school holds for the beginner. Reading is thinking. 
The purpose of reading is thought-getting. The author dis¬ 
cusses various methods and combinations of methods for 
teaching reading. These are illustrated by several plans. 

Daily Outlines —The material of each succeeding day in each 
subject is so skilfully graduated that the progression is rapid. 
Permanent impressions are left on the child by reason of this 
development and the fascinating portrayal that the author 
has achieved by her original primary devices. Miss LaRoche 
suggests what to do each day from the first day in September 
to the last day of June. 

Word Drill and Number Games —The Primary teacher knows 
full well the powerful charm wielded by the magic wand of 
“Make Believe.” Drill assumes an irresistible fascination if 
converted into a game or a race. Thirteen word drills and 
fourteen number work games. 

Picture Study —The influence of beautiful pictures upon child¬ 
ren is very great. It is only by admiration of what is beau¬ 
tiful and sublime that we can mount a few steps toward the 
likeness of what we admire. Three typical picture study 
lessons are described in detail. 

Story Telling —The surest approach to any child’s heart is by 
way of the long trodden path—the story. There are four 
steps in the procedure of story-telling—the preparation, pre¬ 
sentation, return from the children, and dramatization. Each 
of these steps are explained and illustrated. 

Poem Study —Each poem suggests and illumines some personal 
experience, and is short, simple and direct, and contains 
vivid word pictures and rich imagery. Four plans for teach¬ 
ing typical poems and followed by twenty-six memory gems. 

Language Study Month by Month— A detailed monthly outline 
for language study is provided from which the teacher may 
choose selections that best suit her individual problems. 

Other Topic* —Seat work, nature study month by month. Hy¬ 
giene month by month. Language correction games. 


Price $1.50 A Book of Rare Charm 







